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window-sills, conversing with their neigh-
bours* The house on which the bomb fell has
vanished into a heap of rubble, but the walls
on either side, though stark and bare, stand
up as cleanly as if some titanic axe had sliced
them from their neighbour. In the midst of
stones and brickdust, carefully cultivated asters
and geraniums still bloom bravely, their bright-
ness unimpaired.

At the end of the street is a small greengrocer's
shop which has completely escaped injury. The
young owner, my guide tells me, was outside the
stall polishing his apples a few moments after
the raid.

"Where were you at the time?" I inquire.

"I was here," he tells me. "But I got into the
cellar pretty quick. Odd thing, the house that got
the bomb was empty. The people were away.
Only one empty in the row."

Much of the damage in this area, I learn, has
been due to delayed-action bombs. Yet in spite
of the architectural wounds where ruin and
squalor have replaced tranquillity and order, the
evidences of Wimbledon's ordeal have to be
sought; little would be visible to a passing car
and much less to an aeroplane. It is outside
the Town Hall that we find the real record
of local tragedy. Here the casualty list in-
forms us that on the day of the raid in our
area, the toll taken by the Nazi raiders in